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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, in three parallel texts, 
together with Richard the Redeless. By WllxiAM Langland (about 
1362-1399 A. D.). Edited from numerous manuscripts, with Preface, 
Notes, and a Glossary, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D., LL. D. 
Vol. I: Text, pp. viii, 628. Vol. II: Preface, Notes, and Glossary, pp. 
xciii, 484. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1886. 

The publication of this work complete marks an era in the history of English 
literature and philolog)'. Scholars have long been familiar with Professor 
Skeat's twenty years' work upon the poem, and the gradual publication of the 
three different texts, which are so many successive revisions, and of the preface, 
notes, and glossary, in the five-volume edition of the Early English Text 
Society, completed in 18S4. But in the above-mentioned work Professor 
Skeat has given us the three texts on parallel pages, text A occupying the upper 
part of each page, text B the lower left hand, and text C the lower right hand 
page, so that the student has at a glance the three forms of each portion of the 
text, with various readings at the foot of the page. The second volume con- 
tains the preface, notes, and glossary in condensed form. This is emphatically 
a students' edition, and Professor Skeat is to be congratulated upon its publi- 
cation in such a useful and convenient form. It will, too, tend to introduce 
the poem to a wider public, who would never have seen it in the E. E. T. S.'s 
edition. But the suggestion may be permitted that, if one text, say text C, 
as the latest and fullest, together with the preface, notes, and glossary, all three 
still further condensed, were published in one handy volume, it would be in a 
still more popular form, to say nothing of the diminished price, which is an 
important consideration. 

The preface contains full information with respect to the different texts and 
manuscripts, all of which are described, a life of the author, criticisms of the 
poem by I. D' Israeli, Dr. Whitaker, Thos. Wright, Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, and 
Dean Milman, descriptions of the printed editions, and an argument. From 
a careful study of the forty-five existing MSS and Crowley's text (the MS 
from which it was printed being lost), Professor Skeat has detected not less 
than ten varieties of form (p. xxii) in the MSS, but they may be reduced to 
five: A-text, ten MSS; B-text, fourteen ; C-text, fifteen ; mixed A and C, four ; 
mixed C and B, three (p. Ixii). The three forms of the text are well defined, 
and from internal evidence are assigned respectively to the years 1362-3,1377, 
and 1393, the last form being later than Chaucer's Canterbury Tales and con- 
temporary with Gower's Confessio Amantis. Text A contains a prologue and 
twelve pa.ssus, or cantos, 2572 lines; text B, a prologue and twenty passus, 
7241 lines ; and text C, twenty-three passus, 7355 lines. While C does not 
differ much in length from B, it shows considerable revision, and is evidently 
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the final form of the poem. A table, giving the number of passus and lines 
in each, and the correspondences, would have been a convenience to the 
student. 

The work was first printed by Robert Crowley in 1550, in three impres- 
sions, the third of which was reprinted by Owen Rogers in 1 561, but very 
carelessly, and it "is almost worthless" (p. Ixxvi). This edition is of the 
so-called B text, but the MS from which it was printed has been lost. Both 
imprints are now very rare. In 1813 Dr. Thos. D. Whitaker first printed the 
C text, in blacli letter, at great expense, and preceded by a lengthy introductory 
discourse, of which Professor Skeat says, " there is not much that is still of 
value" in it. In 1842 the late Thos. Wright printed a very useful edition of 
the B text in two volumes (second edition, 1856), and in i86g Professor Skeat 
printed at the Clarendon Press a very handy little volume containing the pro- 
logue and seven passus of the B text, which reached its third edition in 1879. 
The A text was never printed until Professor Skeat took the poem in hand, 
except a few extracts in Dr. Morris's " Specimens of Early English " (1867), 
which were not then recognized as a separate form of the poem. 

It would consume too much space to give even a summary of the argument, 
and it may suffice to state that " the poem is distinctly divisible into two parts, 
the ' Vision of Piers the Plowman,' " from which it takes its name, and the 
separate "Visions of Do-well, Do-bet, and Do-best" (p. Ixxxvi). There are, 
however, no less than eleven visions altogether, viz. (i) of the Field Full of 
Folk, of Holy Church, and of Lady Meed ; (2) of the Seven Deadly Sins, and 
of Piers the Plowman ; (3) of Wit, Study, Clergy, and Scripture ; (4) of For- 
tune, Nature, Recklessness, and Reason ; (5) of Imaginative ; (6) of Conscience, 
Patience, and Activa-Vita ; (7) of Free Will, and of the Tree of Charity ; (8) 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity; (9) of the Triumph of Piers the Plowman; (10) 
of Grace; and (11) of Antichrist. The ninth vision (Passus XXI, C text) 
contains the life of our Lord— who here represents Piers the Plowman, 
although the allegory is not consistent in this respect — from the entrance into 
Jerusalem to the resurrection, including, of course, the descent into hell after 
the manner of the Miracle plays, so popular in that day. Professor Skeat 
calls it " the finest passus in the whole poem." Christ is represented as clad 
in the armor of a knight coming to joust. Faith cries from a window (fenestre), 
" a! fill Dauid!" and 

" Olde lewes of lerusalem • for loye thei songen, 
Benedictus qui venit in nomine liomim" 

The seer inquires of Faith " who sholde louste in Iherusalem," and learns that 

" This lesus of his gentrice ' wole luste in Piers armes," 

shall destroy death, bind Lucifer, and within three days 

" Fecche fro the fende • Piers fruit the Plowman." 

" Thanne cam Pilatus with moche peple" sedens pro tribtinali" ; 

the Jews charge " this lesus" with saying that he would destroy " owre lewes 
temple " in one day, and in three days after " edifye it eft newe." One cries 
" cnicijige .'" another, " lolle, tolle ! " He is finally nailed naked to the cross 
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with three nails, the two thieves are crucified with him, their legs are " craked " 
and their arms after, 

"Ac was no boy so bolde • goddes body to touche." 

A blind knight, however, "hijte longeus, as the lettre telleth," came forth and 
pierced him through the heart, when 

" The blode spronge down by the spere ■ and vnspered the knijtes eyen," 

so the knight falls on his knees and cries for mercy. The dreamer now with- 
draws into darkness, " to decendit ad infti'na" when he sees Mercy and Truth 
approaching. Truth wishes to know " what this wonder meneth." Mercy 
explains, but Truth is incredulous, calls it " a tale of Waltrot" [an idle tale], 
and refuses to believe that Adam, Eve, Abraham, and the patriarchs and 
prophets, can ever come out of hell : 

" For that is ones in helle " out cometh it neuere : 
lob the prophete, patriarke • reproueth thi sawes. 
Quia in inferno nulla est redempcio" 

Peace comes, " in pacience yclothed," and confirms what her sister Mercy has 
said. Righteousness sides with Truth, but Peace explains how it shall be 
done. The Book, too, narrates the particulars attending the birth of Christ, 
and confirms the statements of Mercy and Peace. Truth hears and sees 

" How a spirit speketh to helle " and bit vnspere the jatis ; 
AttoUite portas, etcP 

Satan and Lucifer — for they are separate personages — know what the light 
betokens, and lament it, but at the command of the light, who is ^'Rex glorie" 
the gates of hell open wide : 

" Patriarkes and prophetes • populm in teneiris, 
Songen seynt lohanes songe ' ecce agnus dei." 

The Lord takes into his light those whom he loved, and, after rebuking Lucifer 
at length, binds him in chains, 

"Astaroth and al the route • hidden hem in hemes " [corners] ; 

he leads forth what he pleases, and 

" Many hundreth of angeles • harpeden and songen, 
Culpat caro,purgat caro ; regnat deus dei can." 

Truth and Righteousness are convinced, kiss Peace, and Love sings, "Ecce 
quam bonum et quam iocundum^ etc^ 

It is necessary to read but this passus (B text 431 lines, C text 479) in order 
to appreciate the art, wit, and learning with which Langland has treated his 
lofty theme.* Besides the Gospel narratives. Professor Skeat identifies as 
sources of the subject-matter Bishop GrostSte's Castel of Love and the 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which furnished so many mediaeval writers 
with the prototype for the legend of the Descent into Hell. The Coventry, 
and other Mysteries, and the recently published York Plays, are also referred 
to in the notes. The active dialogue constantly recalls the dramatic repre- 
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sentations of the Mysteries, with which the author was evidently very familiar. 
He seems to have had the Vulgate at his fingers' ends, quotes a Latin hymn in 
the Breviary, and 

" Thanne piped Pees ' of poysye a note, 
Clarior est solito post maxima nebula \? niibila'] phehus. 
Post inimicitias clarior est ct amor" 

an elegiac couplet which Professor Skeat has not been able to identify, though 
he states that one of the lines is quoted by Matthew Paris, and he gives several 
references for the sentiment. This passus, too, supplies us with some rare 
expressions, as "a tale of IValirot" (b. 142), quoted above, and "what dones 
man " (b. 2g8, not in c.) zr: a man of what make, what kind of man ; " brasene 
gonnes" are mentioned in c.2g3 (not in b.),and otherenginesof war with which 
Satan attempts to keep out Christ. 

At the close of the passus William awakes and calls his wife Kitte and his 
daughter Calote (b. 427-31) : 

"Ariseth and reuerenceth • goddes resurrexioun. 
And crepeth to the crosse on knees ■ and kisseth it for a luwel ! 
For goddes blissed body ■ it bar for owre bote, 
And it afereth the fende • for suche is the myjte, 
May no grysly gost • glyde there it shadweth !" 

After " luwel " the C text inserts a line : 

"And ryghtfullokest a relyk' non riccher on erthe," 

which illustrates the way the author has revised his poem, adding sometimes 
one and sometimes several lines, omitting, transposing, and replacing lines 
and words, and often merely changing the order of words in the line. In the 
notes to this passus, "And lenede me til lenten " is paraphrased "And leant 
about (idled about) till Lent time," though the editor adds " The phrase is not 
very clear." The meaning given in the glossary, " reposed," suits the passage 
better; but can it mean " I made myself lean, I fasted," for the author says 
that he slept until Palm Sunday, when his vision began ? The adjective Icne., 
lean, occurs in b. prol. 123, and twice in Richard the Redeless (2, iig ; 3, 59), 
but is not given in the glossary. On line 448, in the quotation from O. E, 
Homilies, 3 seems to have dropped out from the second 36 ; and on line 461, 
" to lauhynge ne brouhte," should be " did not turn [bring] it to laughter," 
more exactly, rather than " could turn." 

To refer again to the Introduction — where so much is given it seems hyper- 
critical to wish for more, but the sections on the dialect and the metre of the 
poem (pp. Ivii-lxi) seem very meagre. Professor Skeat contents himself with 
referring to the grammar prefixed to Boddeker's "Altenglische Dichtungen des 
MS Harl. 2253," and to " William Langland, a Grammatical Treatise, by E. 
Bernard, Bonn, 1874, where the grammatical forms are collected " ; and for the 
metre, to Rosenthal's article, " Die alliterierende englische Langzeile im XIV 
Jahrhundert, Halle, 1877." It is much to be wished that English scholars 
would imitate the labor and painstaking of German scholars, and provide all 
their editions of Old and Middle English works with careful grammatical 
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synopses, for the student needs them and cannot be expected to provide him- 
self with them elsewhere. The grammar of Chaucer will not suffice for Lang- 
land, and for a study of M. E. grammar and philology Langland's great work 
is much more valuable than the works of Chaucer ; hence the importance of 
giving us in English, and especially in an edition of Langland, a full and 
accurate synopsis of all grammatical forms occurring in the poem. 

Professor Skeat is perhaps right in saying that " There can be little doubt 
that the true dialect of the author is best represented by MSS of the B text, 
and that this dialect was mainly Midland, with occasional introduction of 
Southern forms"; for the Midland dialect was prevalent in London, and 
probably the B text was written there, but the remarkable prevalence of 
Southern forms, of the pronouns especially, in the C text, would warrant the 
conjecture that the author may have returned to Worcestershire before he sub- 
jected his work to its final revision. No one of the MSS printed is, however, 
consistent in its use of forms, and here too we are met with the difficulty of 
knowing what to attribute to the scribe and what to the author. The A text 
(Vernon MS) is manifestly the oldest in its forms, as we infer from its phonology 
especially, but all three of the texts show mixture in pronouns, and in the 
endings of nouns and of verbs. 

A careful reading of the first three and of the last three passus, and of 
Richard the Redeless, has given the following results in the main, though 
exceptions may, perhaps, be found on more careful examination ; if so, it will 
simply confirm the statement that no one of the MSS printed is without mix- 
ture in its forms. But a few out of many examples noted are given, and no 
attempt is made to note all forms ; In nouns we find for gen. sing. a. i, 89 Locus, 

b. Lukes, c. Lukys ; b. prol. 197 mannus, c. mannys ; b. 19, 120 moder, c. 
modres ; noni. and ace. pi. c. i, 18 spiritus ; a. prol. 46 pilgrimes, b. -es, c. -is ; 

a. b. c. palmers ; a. prol. 47 seintes, b. -es, c. -ys ; cf. R. 2, 144 chekonys ; a. 
prol. afreres, b. -is, c. -us ; a. prol. 35 children, b. chylderen {childerh.z.% not been 
found) ; a. prol. 72 eiyn, b. eyes, c. eyen; a. prol. 75, a. b. eres, c. eren ; a. i, 28 
douhtren, b. dou^tres, c. douhtres ; a. 2, 185 feeres, c. feren, but b. has felawes ; 
cf. R. 2, 147 ffeedrin ; 148 ffedris ; R. 3, 42 eiren, 50 eyren [eggs] ; iox gen.pl. 
we find, a. I, 65 lewes, b. luwen, c. lewene ; c. 2, 95 lordene ; a. b. 2, 103 
kingene, so b. c. ig, 77 ; b. 18, 370 mennes, c. menne, so 20, 54 and 186 ; cf. R. 
I, 65 elderne. In adjectives we find for plural, b. c. ig, 269 cardinales vertues, 
but b. c. 19, 313 cardinale vertues ; b. c. 20, 60 alle hise, hise used absolutely; 
iox gen. pi. b. 19, 468 alter, c. aire; coinpar. with the, a. b. c. prol. 31 the bettre ; 

c. I, 104 the wars ; c. i, 117 the wrother . . . the rathere ; b. 19, 415 t/te curseder, 
c. the corsedour ; cf. R. 4, 86 tlie mo; double coinpar. c. Ig, 24 more worthiere ; 
cf. R. prol. 60 more better; R. 2, loi moi-e my^tier ; superl. c. i, 131 most vertuose 
etal.; h.ii,,ii'i furste,c. formest ; h. c.i(), lit furste and formest. The greatest 
variety of forms is shown in Ihe pronouns : in ihe personal pronouns we find for 
first person sing, in a. both /and ich, though;)/ occasionally, as in 4, 119; 8, 126 
(these references from glossary) ; in b. / prevails, though ich is found, and 
glossary gives ik once, 5, 228, in the phrase, so the ik [= " so may I thrive "] ; 
in c. ich prevails, and / is rare, so also is y ; in 20, 102 we have y, 104, ich, 105, 
/, glossary gives also 7 in 4, 370 ; for second person sing, we find in a. i, 58 the, 

b. yiw ; possess, a. i, 41 thi, b. y>wre, c. pure ; so R. 2, 117-18; for third person 
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sing. masc. possess, a. b. prol. 69 his, c. hus, and so usually, but a. b. c. prol. 70 
his ; b. 19, 214 his, c. hise, used absolutely, as in 20, 60 above-mentioned ; for 
third sing. fern. nom. a. i, 10 heo, b. she, c. hue, and so usually, but a. b. I, 71 
^w, c. hue ; in b. 18, 164 we find he, c. hue in text, though MSS he, and in c. 21, 
I75i 178, I79i the editor writes huez:! b. j/^t', where one or more MSS have he, 
which shows that he was used by the scribe, if not by the author, ^i feminine ; 
in b. 19, 116 she, c. sheo, a remarkable and unique form in c, but there is no 
various reading; b. ig, 154 has she, c. heo, which we should, perhaps, read in 
116; cf. R. 3, 50, the hue m" the she-bird," two hundred years before Shaks- 
pere's " the crudest she," a stock example ; for gen. sing, we find a. i. 10 hire, 
h. her, c. hwe, and so usually, a. b. hire or /«>, here or her, c. hure ; in b. 18, 
173 her, c. heore ; dat. sing. b. 18, 168, 172 hir, her, c. heore, hue re ; ace. sing. 
b. 18, 167, 171 hir, her, c. heore ; for third person plural-vit find a. prol. 43 heo, 

b. hij, c. they ; a. 79 heo, b. c. thei ; 18, 83 b. thei, c. hij ; thei, however, occurs 
also in a., as in 5, 25, 35 ; {or gen. pi. we have a. prol. 28, /teore, b. here, c. hure, and 
sousually, but as in a. prol 41 heor,h.her, are also common ; in b. 19, 211 we have 
her, c. hus [:= one's, indef.] ; for dat. and ace. pi. a. prol. 25 ^^cw, 36 hem, b. and 

c. hem,2Lrt the regular forms ; it will be observed that M«V and them are not found, 
just as in Chaucer. Among demonstrative pronouns we find iox plural of that, t/io, 
as in c. I, 18, and for plural of Mw various forms, a. prol. 22 theos, c. thuse ; a. 
prol. 44 ///w, b. and c. tho (pi. of Ma/) ; a. b. c. prol. 59 this ; a. i, 198 //5<?(7j, b. this, 
c. thees ; b. 18, 424 //«>, c. these ; b. 19, 92, b. //«'«, c. thes ; b. 19, 306 Mwf, c. 
theese ; and in b. 20, 109 //^c feioe, c. thaytn fewe, where thaym r: ///ot*?, a pecu- 
liar and unique form in c, but there is no various reading. Other pronominal 
forms that deserve notice are the indef. nw^-one, as in a. I, 138 ; so b. 19, 144 
men, c. 7ne ; one'nalone after himself, a. i, 146; so b. 19, 365 they one, pi.; 

b. 18, 170 hem tweyne, c. ayther other ; b. 2, 66 here beire, c. here botheres ; b. 19, 
37 her botheres, c. here beyer ; so c. 21, 374 owe beyere ; b. 20, 351 her either other, 

c. here aither othere ; b. 18, 73 eyther, c. euerich ; b. 19, 155 eche a, c. (?f/^^; so 
19, 414; b. 20, 19 eche, c. ^i:/«^ « ; b. 4, 32 /;^r noither ; c. 4, 36S, /i^>r nothers. 
The relative and other pronominal forms must be passed by; I add only b. 18, 
l^othat, c. that thing that ; 141 b. that, c. that that ; and c. 21, 292 //c?-^ heuedes 
that, where the antecedent is contained in \\\e genitive here. As examples of 
the demonstrative adjectives we find b. 18, 145 yne, c. ^on, 187 ^onde, c. ^on, used 
in both cases after the conjunction that ; also a. b. c. i, 81 this like. _ In verbs 
we have for 2 sing. present, R. 3, 281 //;(5« walkiste ; 3 w/^. present, a. b. c. prol. 
ig asketh, and so usually, but in b. 18, 365 me threstes, c. me fursteth, used 
impersonally, a rare example of -^.r; the phonetic interchange of th and f 
deserves notice ; in a. c. prol. 64 we have mounteth, b. is mountyng ; for plural 

present we find a. prol. 22 distruen, b. destruyeth, c. destroycth ; a. prol. 28, 
holdeth, b. c. holden ; n is also dropped, as a. prol. 29, coueyte, b. coueiten ; c. has 
here /r«. part, coueytynge ; a. prol. 44 ryseth, b. «'««, c. aryseth ; a. b. prol. 20 
putten, c. futte; for past plural, a. c. prol. 20 pleiden, b. pleyed ; b. 22 wonnen, 
c. wonne ; a. b. c. 31 chosen. In the auxiliary and anomalous verbs we find a. 
prol. 37 habbeth, b. /;««, c. hauen ; a. b. c. prol. 62 /;«« ; a. prol. 152 j-irZ/w/, 
b. shullen, c. shzilleth ; so b. ig, 247 .f/;a/, c. shulleth, from analogy with wolleth, 
as in c. i, 36 wollen, from analogy with shullen; b, prol. 223 (ii^/Zz, c. flV)» / 
b. prol. 43, a. b. ^otz, c. goth ; past sing. a. b. i, 71 j^r^i/)?, c. luente ; past 
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//. a. prol. 40 eoden, b. yde, c. y>den. The forms of the verb to be show the 
greatest variety in present plural : b. prol. 200 be, c. buth ; a. I, 129 are, b. 
fl''«i', c. aren ; a. i, 164 fe«, b. arne, c.aren; a. r, 165 beo, b. c. aren ; a. i, 165 
beoth, b. c. (^«« ; a. i, 198 ^^//i, b. ben, c.aren; b. 18, 108 ar, c. beoth ; b. 18, 
133 i5c«, c. beoth ; b. 18, 275 i5i?«, c. beon ; b. 18, 276 fe«, c. beth ; b. 20, 233 arn, 
c. (?«« ; b. 20, 332 «?■, c. a;v?« ; b. 20, 363 &K, c. ai-en, so no text is consistent. 
Infinitives occur with and without n, as b. prol. 168 to bugge, c. to byggen ; b. 
170 hangen, c. honge ; also in j/, jj'^, and ie, c. i, 36 suiery ; b. prol. 105 fo close, 
c. fo closye ; c. i, no rebukie ; b. prol. 174 shonye ; a. i. 131 _/"(5;- fc /««•, b. c. 
for to louye ; for use of to with infin. note in next line, c. 2, 144 and deye 
rathere than to do, and of. R. prol. 77 / shulde to be. In present participles 
we have a. b. c. prol. 19 worchinge and wondringe, and so usually, but b. 
prol. 104 closyng, c. closynde, used adjectively; in b. c. 18, 11 occurs cam 
prykye, but usually the participle, as b. c. 18, 114 cam walkynge, 163 come 
rennynge, 166 comet h pleyinge ; 19, 147 come knelynge ; b. 20, 99 cam dryuende, 
c. cam dryuyng ; in c. 23, 218 we find passend, and c. 21, 291 the rare French 
form boilaunt, and bretinyng in same line ; so b. i, 155 persant, c. pershaunt, 
as adj. \n past participles we have a. b. prol. 53 knowen, c. knowe ; a. prol. 68 /- 
broken, b. y-broken, c. to-broke ; a. i, 60 for«, b. borne, c. ^otv ; b. 19, 340 worth 
broke, c. worth to-broke; in 18, 203 we find b. c. tmV/, and b. knowen, c. knoioe, 
in same line. As examples of variation in strong and weak preterites may be 
noted b. 20, 304 shope, c. shtipte ; so b. c. 20, 138 shupte; and in b. 20, 166 
shifte, c. shrof, shifte may be an error for shrifte, for the editor's explanation 
"moved" does not make as good sense. 

But it would prolong this notice to too great length to comment on many 
other points of interest that suggest themselves, particularly in use of words. 
Many old words and expressions are still preserved which were soon to die out 
forever, and many new words are introduced. The vocabulary of Langland 
will repay careful study. While the language of Chaucer, being the speech 
of the educated classes, is nearer the language of the present day, that of 
Langland, representing more nearly the speech current in the mouths of the 
people at large, preserves many words not found in Chaucer ; and, as may be 
seen from the few illustrations given above, his grammar is much more varied 
and shows a closer connection with the older language. Professor Skeat well 
says : "A thorough investigation of the dialect would fill a small volume," 
especially if we include an accurate analysis of the grammatical forms. It is 
scarcely accurate to include the use of she and aren as at this time " traces of 
Northern influence," any more than the use of they. While originally Northern 
in origin, they were now regular Midland forms, and we have seen above that 
a. heo, b. slu, c. hue, were, in the main, characteristics of the three texts, and 
that aren, ben, and beoth, with alternative forms, were used in all three texts. 
The unique use of sheo and thaym in c. (see above) does point in that direction, 
as well as the traces of Old Norse influence on the vocabulary, and the use of 
Northern a in some words. The Southern character of the language in c. is 
evident from the examples given above, so that I should prefer to say that the 
dialect is Midland with a very strong infusion, instead of " occasional intro- 
duction," of Southern forms, especially in text c, which was to be expected 
from Langland's residence in the West. 
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It is to be hoped that Professor Skeat will crown his great work by giving us 
a complete grammar of the language, based on all three texts, and we can then 
see how far the author changed his dialect to suit his residence. 

I have no space to notice the metre ; it may be seen from the quotations 
given above. The older rules for alliteration are not observed ; sometimes 
alliteration is lacking and sometimes it is superabundant; also an unaccented 
word often begins with the alliterative letter, and in some lines the rhythm is 
very rough, so that we may agree with Professor Skeat that " Langland was 
not very particular about his metre." Still we have many such fine lines as 
(b. prol. 25) : 

" In prayers and in penance • putten hem manye," 

and (b. prol. 36) : 

" Feynen hem fantasies • and foles hem maketh," 

which show that Langland could write rhythmically when he chose. 

In addition to the errata given the following may be noted in the portion 
read: Vol. I, p. 11, c. i, no chased iox chasled, latter given in glossarial refer- 
ence ; p. 614, R. 2, 1 56 [oftkeir'\ should be [of her\, for their does not occur and is 
inserted by the editor ; so in foot-note ; p. 616, R. 3, 26 dergie should be clerlie, 
according to notes in Vol. II, but no foot-note here. The following have been 
noted in Vol. II : Introduction, p. viii, foot-note, 1509 should be 1409; p. ix, 
foot-note, ch-a for circa, and erupt for erupit; p. Ixxiv, quotation, line 2, should 
not shrobbes be shroudes, for the former occurs only in c. and Crowley is quoting 
b., as shepe shows? p. Ixxxiv, line i, Sept. has dropped out ab initio ; p. Ixxxvi, 
line 15, dele the before Piers ; p. xci, line 25, enered iox entered ; Notes, p. 16, 
line 19, br. for b.; p. 279, line 5 from bottom, Yytie for -^yue ; in Glossary, 
under Boncked, Btinchi]) is referred to, but it is omitted, as are also the fol- 
lowing, though it may not have been intended to include all words whose 
meaning is plain : badde, b. 10, 281 ; benche, R. 4, 69 ; bryife,h. 19, 431 ; cheriche, 
c. 2, 144, R. 3, 203 ; chylderen, b. pr. 35 ; cokrs, b. pr. 203, c. i, 208 ; lene, b. 
pr. 123, R. 2, 119, 3, 59; mad, R. i, 22 ; madde, R. 2, 184 ; under mot we find 
'■'■most, must, 21,415," which should be under must, for this is the noun, not the 
verb; qweene, a. 2, 14, though queyne is given; sallere, R. 4. 4^ ; under spille, 
b. 19, 298 might have come under "punish," as correcte occurs in text in the 
following line ; waste, b. i, 163; and whedir, R. pr. 28. 

In a few cases in the Notes exception might be taken, perhaps, to Professor 
Skeat's interpretation, but it is not worth while to prolong this notice in order 
to point them out. 

Professor Skeat has done well to add the poem of Richard the Redeless, 
already printed by Mr. Wright for the Camden Society, 1838, and in " Political 
Poems and Songs," 1859, and by Professor Skeat for the E. E. T. Society in 
1873. The MS is unique, No. XIX of the Piers Plowman MSS, and is in the 
Cambridge University Library. Internal evidence settles the date of the poem 
as September, 1399, just before the deposition of Richard II. Professor Skeat 
does not hesitate to ascribe the poem to Langland, but appeals here only to " the 
evidence of originality in the poem," with a reference to certain passages, of 
which he says: "The supposition of. such passages being written by a poet 
of less power than William is like supposing that there may have been two 
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Shakespeares." This may be conclusive, but we should have liked to see the 
question more fully investigated, especially on the grounds of similarity of lan- 
guage and metre. An argument of this poem is also given ; it takes Richard 
severely to task for his lack of Rede. 

I cannot close this notice without again emphasizing the debt that scholars 
and the public owe to Professor Skeat for this work. From a literary point of 
view it helps to make better known the second great poet of that age, a man 
who wrote not for amusenient, but because he could not help writing; a man 
whose soul was filled with a deep sense of the corruption of the times in both 
religion and government ; who, like the prophet Isaiah or John the Baptist, 
was a voice in the wilderness, uttering a righteous indignation upon all forms 
of vice and sin. He was not a doctrinal reformer, and so cannot be compared 
with his greater contemporary, Wyclif, but he was a most earnest moral 
reformer, denouncing monk, friar, and layman with his withering curse. 
Still, it is from a philological point of view that the work is most valuable to 
the student of the English language, and one who has merely read Chaucer 
as the representative of the language of this period, will have much to learn, 
and will rise from the perusal of Langland with a deeper and sounder knowl- 
edge of the history and formation of English. 

James M. Garnett. 

The New English. By T. L. Kington-Oliphant. 2 Vols. London and 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1886. I. pp. 625. II. pp. 527. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Kington-Oliphant's " Old and Middle 
English " (1878) have looked with interest for this work, hoping that it would 
make a real contribution to our knowledge of the formation of English. The 
work shows extensive reading and great labor. It covers a period of five hun- 
dred years (i 300-1 800), and is divided into six chapters: I, 1300-1362; II, 
Chaucer's English, 1362-1474; III, Caxton's English, 1474-1586; IV, Shaks- 
pere's English, 1586-1660 ; V, Dryden's English, 1660-1750; VI, Dr. Johnson's 
English, 1750-1886, but the last chapter ends with 1810 and Dr. Johnson 
figures to only a small extent in it. Chapter VII is an appendix of but ten 
pages containing short extracts from Wickliffe, Pecock, Lever, Cowley, Gibbon, 
and William Morris, which might well have been increased and extended. 
More than half of the second volume is taken up with the index, which must 
have required much labor and will be very useful, if complete. The plan pur- 
sued is the same as that followed in the author's " Old and Middle English," 
but it lacks the illustrative extracts which form one of the most valuable 
features of that work. We might well have spared many of the minor works 
that the author has so laboriously read and culled from — several being very 
briefly analyzed — for the sake of extracts from the more important ones, that 
the reader might have the real English of the day before him rather than Mr. 
Kington-Oliphant's selection of words and phrases. His plan is, after some 
very brief remarks on the phonetic changes noticed in the particular work, to 
select what the author regards as new words and phrases, in the order of the 
several parts of speech, and then to give a list of the words from other than 
native sources, chiefly Romance, but including also Keltic, Dutch, and Scandi- 
navian words. To these are added the proverbs occurring and the old words 



